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alism, the seductive extremes of modern thought, it affords a 
safe and prospective stand-point from which to observe the 
course of recent philosophy and science in Germany, and be- 
cause it adds still another to the favorable and easy points 
of contact between the German and American mind. 



KANT'S CRITICISM OF PURE REASON 

AN INTERPRETATION AND CRITICISM, 

By Simon S. Laurie. 



Prefatory Remarks. — I have called what follows an " in- 
terpretation," because, while the text of Kant is closely and 
stringently adhered to, I have aimed rather at giving the 
actual substance of such proposition than at a translation. 
I am satisfied that it is only when so presented that German 
philosophy will find in America and England intelligent 
students. The criticism is close, strict, and concise; and 
the only apology to be offered for its unattractive and unin- 
teresting character is that it aims at being scientific, and is 
addressed consequently only to those who are already fa- 
miliar with metaphysical questions, and accustomed to the 
severe toil which the study of them demands even from the 
most competent. 

The next part will contain to the end of the JEsthetic. 

KANT'S KRITIK OF PURE REASON. 



Of the Distinction between Pure and Empirical Knowledge. 

In respect of Time no knowledge antecedes experience. 
How else than by means of objects (Gegenstande) could the 
knowing faculty be stirred into activity ? 

[At bottom is not this only to say that there can be no 
knowledge without an object ; and in this sense, inasmuch as 
all cognitions involve objects or matter of cognition, there can 
be no knowledge without experience. All objects of knowl- 
edge, whatsoever their source, are, in so far as known, expe- 
rience. Therefore the origin of all knowledge is experience, 
but not therefore the source. 

N. B. — There is a want in this first chapter of a sufficient 
distinction between experience generally and sense-experi- 
ence.] 
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Those knowledges which have not their origin in experi- 
ence — [that is to say, s<?7ise-experience, or what?] — we call a 
priori. Have we truly a priori cognitions — cognitions wholly 
independent of experience ? 

[What kind of experience ? I may again ask.] 

Those a priori cognitions are alone pure which have no-mix- 
ture of sense : e.g. "Every Change has its Cause" is a priori; 
but mixed, because "change" is a notion [Begriff] got from 
[Sense] experience. 

ii. 

We are in possession of certain a priori knowledge, and even the common- 
understanding is never without such. 

If a proposition is thought along with necessity, it is a 
judgment a priori, therefore one wholly (schlechterdings) so ; 
if deduced from no other, or, if deduced, yet deduced from 
that which is itself necessary. Again, the universality of 
induction is only provisional, thus : " So far as we have 
observed, All bodies are heavy; therefore, All bodies are 
heavy." This is not true and strict universality. Where 
true and strict universality belongs to a proposition, it is ipso 
facto a priori. Universality and necessity are the two marks 
by which we know an a priori judgment. The one really 
involves the other. 

[That is to say, experience — by which is meant sense-experi- 
ence — cannot yield true universals. Can it not? If I have 
exhausted the facts, I can safely affirm strict universality. If 
I have tested all stones and found all heavy, then the propo- 
sition "All stones are heavy" is strictly universal. It is not 
an induction proper, but a colligation. Though universal, is 
it necessary ? is it a priori ? Not so. Universality is not, 
then, a test of the a priori ; universality does not involve ne- 
cessity. But necessity involves universality ; therefore, the 
sole criterion, keeping within the Kantian sphere, is Neces- 
sity. Again, "All men are rational," "All animals die," — are 
these universals strict and true? Yes. Do they convey to us 
the notion of Necessity ? Yes : and yet they are experience- 
inductions — observations of sense not yet completed ; for we 
have not yet seen all animals die. There may, then, be neces- 
sary propositions which are not a priori.] 

That such universal, necessary, and therefore a priori cogni- 
tions exist, it is easy to show. Take mathematical propo- 
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sitions generally for example ; also the proposition, " Every 
change must have a cause." The necessity bound up with 
such propositions cannot be explained as a habit of mind 
engendered by association, as Hume says : for the necessity 
vanishes under the explanation. Moreover, a priori cogni- 
tions can be established as indispensable to the possibility 
of Experience — as that which gives to experience certitude 
(Gewissheit). 

[Is not this to beg the question, there may be no "certitude," 
whatever certitude may mean ? Of course, if Certitude of 
experience is a fact, and if this is possible only in so far as 
experience rests on a priori judgments, then a priori judg- 
ments exist : and there is no use of arguing further as to the 
fact of their existence. Our business would then be only to 
collect them. But there may be no certitude in experience : 
if so, what then ? Again, if by Certitude of experience be 
meant the element of the "necessary" which is bound up with 
experience-judgments, the argument will run thus : " There 
is a necessary in propositions : Experience cannot give this 
necessariness : Therefore the necessariness is a priori." Now 
it seems to me, that, given this element of apparent necessity 
in propositions, it is our business as philosophers to take it 
up as an alleged necessity not yet demonstrated, and to ana- 
lyze it with a view to ascertain its source and ground by the 
unveiling of its place and manner of genesis. It is not enough 
merely to say that, if Hume be right, the element of Neces- 
sity, ganzlich verloren gehen wiirde (p. 35).] 

There is a necessity not only in judgments but also in Be- 
griffe (notions, concepts); e.g. abstract from a bodily object 
its qualities of hardness, color, &c, and still there remains 
the space it occupied which you cannot think away. There 
is also that whereby you think the object as "Substance," or 
dependent on Substance, which cannot be thought away. 

[On the first point I remark, that when I have thought away 
all the sense-qualities of a body, I have thought away also 
its figure and extension : in fact it is thought away entirely. 
and the space which remains is not the body, nor the space of 
the body, but merely space. Space as such I cannot think 
away, but determined space or figure and localization I can, 
and in the above case do think away. — As to the second 
point : I cannot think away the " Substance " of a material 
object so long as the object is before my consciousness in 
any shape, hower mutilated as regards "qualities"; but if all 
its qualities disappear from my consciousness, I affirm that 
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its "substance" also disappears. At the same time it has to be 
affirmed that there exists the notion of "Substance," and that 
it seems not to be given in sense ; and further, that it seems 
to have more to do with the thing before me than anything 
else has. But to demonstrate its a priori character I must 
find another argument than the necessity with which it clings 
to my concept of an object. I cannot venture to beg the ques- 
tion as to the a-priority of the necessary. I must analyze 
the notion "substance" and find out whence it springs, and I 
mast also analyze the notion " necessary " and find out what 
it truly means.] 

in. 

Philosophy needs a Science which shall determine the possibility, the prin- 
ciples, and the range, of all knowledge of a pbiobi. 

Still more important is the fact that certain cognitions go 
beyond the limits of experience by means of notione, con- 
cepts (Begriffe), which have no corresponding experience- 
object. Precisely in these super- sensible cognitions lie the 
most important questions of "Reason" ( Vernunft), viz. God, 
.Freedom, Immortality. The science which deals with these 
is called Metaphysic, which (unfortunately) undertakes its 
task without a prior demonstration of the capabilities of 
Vernunft. 

When once we have left behind us the ground of experi- 
ence we ought to inquire how the understanding (Verstand) 
could attain to all these a priori cognitions which we wot of, 
and what range and validity they have. "We are led by the 
success which attends the a priori reasoning of Mathematics 
to expect equally great results in other and different regions 
without making sure that we stand on a foundation of certi- 
tude (and to think that we have got them). What deceives 
us in this process is that the chief business of the Vernunft 
is the Analysis of Concepts (Begriffe), and we seem to our- 
selves to be thereby adding to the content of our knowledge 
new Insights when we are merely explicating and elucidating 
what is already there. This experience does give a true 
<t priori cognition — [how? I suppose in so far as it yields 
"necessary" propositions (identical)] — which has a sure and 
useful issue ; and Reason (Vernunft) inadvertently insinu- 
ates affirmations (Behauptungen) of a totally different kind, 
by which it adds to the given Begriffe alien a priori Begriffe 
Vol. vi.— 15 

1 5 * 
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without knowing or asking how they find their way here. — 
[Illustration wanted here.] — Our first business, then, is to in- 
vestigate this twofold kind of cognition — [that is, the kind 
whereby we truly obtain new insights, and the kind which 
is merely analytic]. 

[The defect in Kant's argument, already indicated at an 
earlier point, still hangs about the above reasoning. The 
criterion of the a priori is " Necessity" (not Universality, of 
which we have already disposed) ; but is it legitimate to con- 
clude, as it were per saltum, that what is " necessary " in a 
judgment or concept has its source outside sense-experience? 
And this I take to be the strict meaning of a priori. 

Note, that Kant says that Vernunft is the power by which 
we analyze concepts or notions. Also that he once (in the 
above chapter) uses reines Verstand as an equivalent for 
Vernunft.] 

IV. 

Of the Distinction of Analytic and Synthetic Judgments. 

The two kinds of judgments are the Analytic and Synthe- 
tic. By an analytic judgment is meant a judgment in which 
the predicate is merely an explication of what is already con- 
tained in the subject. A synthetic judgment is a judgment 
in which the predicate is an ampliation of the subject — a 
clear addition to the content of the concept. "All bodies are 
extended " is analytic, for in " Body " is already contained 
Extension, which I by the above judgment merely bring into 
clearer consciousness. "All bodies are heavy" is synthetic, 
because "heavy" is not thought in the mere concept " body," 
and is a clear addition to that concept. The former are Erlau- 
terungsurtheile or explicatory judgments, and the latter Er- 
weiterungsurtheile or ampliative judgments. 

[I remark on this, that the predicate " heavy " is doubtless, 
for the most part, ascertained after the predicate Extension ; 
and consequently is, at a certain stage in the progress of my 
knowledge, Synthetic : thereafter, however, analytic. True, 
Extension is contemporaneous with the first presentation of 
"Body" to my consciousness, and thus it may be regarded as 
analytic in quite a special manner ; but what shall we say of 
one born blind whose first acquaintance with " body " was 
"weight"?] 

Judgments of Experience (Erfahrungsurtheile) are wholly 
Synthetic. It would, be absurd to ground an analytic judg- 
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ment on experience. Experience conld not give to it its 
necessary character which it has by virtue of the Law of con- 
tradiction. 

[By this is meant that analytic judgments as such cannot be 
grounded on experience : but the attributes which at first go 
to constitute the subject, and which in an analytic judgment 
I merely draw out, are in truth themselves primarily based 
on Experience. An analytic necessity is not at bottom, there- 
fore, an a priori cognition. Its necessity is explained by the 
Law of contradiction. Body is given in Sense qua extended : 
therefore "Body" with the predication extension is so given 
in Sense. This being so, the notion "Body" with all that is 
implied in it is a posteriori unless I can show that there is 
an attribute implicit in it which is not given in Sense.] 

But in synthetic judgments a priori we are bereft of this 
help of experience. When I say, " Whatever happens has 
a Cause," I, in so far as "whatsoever happens" is concerned, 
affirm a fact of sense-experience, and at the same time a 
priori to the "happening": but where do I get the univer- 
sal and necessary Begriff, " Cause," which I import into the 
Judgment, and which cannot be the object of Experience, 
because it is necessary, and Experience can give only the 
contingent ? On such Synthetic or Ampliative Grundsatze — 
[he ought to say Principien] — rests the whole of Speculative 
knowledge a priori in its final aim. 

[For this notion, "Cause," I have to account. It is not given 
in Sense. As Synthetic and yet not given in sense, therefore, 
it demands explanation and vindication. 

Kant, it will be seen, assumes that the notion is a priori 
because it is necessary and universal ; but it is evident that 
it might be possible to account for its necessity, or seeming 
necessity, without involving ourselves in apriority. Here 
however, let it be noted, we truly come on a "notion" which 
we may, as a matter of fact, ransack Sense in vain to find, 
and which therefore is strictly a priori.] 

V. 

In all Theoretical Sciences of Vernunft, synthetic a pkioki Judgments are 
contained as Principles. 

MATHEMATICAL JUDGMENT6 ARE WHOLLY SYNTHETIC A PRIORI. 

First of all, mathematical propositions are necessary, and, 
therefore, a priori. 
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[To this I again demur. If they are analytic necessaries, they 
are then not because necessary therefore a priori, in the strict 
signification.] 

Next they are Synthetic. That 7-}-5 = 12 seems at first sight 
Analytic; but how can we get anything like the number 12 
out of the summation 7 and 5. The notion "Twelve" is not 
thought through the union of 7 and 5 ; and I may analyze the 
notion of such a possible summation ever so long without find- 
ing 12 therein. To find this, I must go beyond the notion of 
the Sum and resort to sensible perception, and, starting from 
7, add five units in the shape of fingers or points. Thus I see 
12 spring out of this process. In the notion of the sum 7 + 5, 
I have thought, it is true, that 5 is to be added to 7, but in 
that thought the equality of this sum with the number "12" 
is not thought. 

[In other words, Kant means to say that the result 12 is 
not already contained in 7 + 5, and that therefore it is some- 
thing new, synthetic, ampliative. And it is also, as we alrea- 
dy know, "necessary," and, therefore (according to Kant), a 
priori. Here again I must object to the assumed a-priority 
of the "necessary." An analytic judgment is necessary, and 
yet the predicate is not therefore ascertained a priori — i.e. 
outside sense experience. A true a priori proposition is al- 
ways necessary, but a necessary proposition is not always 
a priori. 

What, however, we have chiefly to do with here is the syn- 
thetic character of the above numerical judgment. It seems 
to me that it is not synthetic. There is nothing in 7+5 which 
can yield 12 any more than it could yield 20, except in so far 
as 7 and 5 are mere verbal signs for 7 units and 5 units respec- 
tively ; and it is by my sensible perception of the accum illa- 
tion of these units one on another that I see that they yield 
a larger quantity of units, which for shortness sake I call 12, 
just as I have already called so many units 7 and so many 
units 5. "Twelve" is nothing but 7+1 + 1+1 + 1+1, which 
I gather into unity under the designation "Twelve" and the 
sign 12. Kant admits that by the above process I can see 12 
"spring out" of 7 + 5, but affirms that the "notion" 7 + 5 can- 
not contain in it 12. I would ask : Is it denied that when I 
say 7 + 5, 1 ipso facto affirm 12 even though I have not yet 
discovered either a name or a sign for the said cumulation or 
sum ? If this is not denied, then 12 is contained in the notion 
7+5. — Again, what does Kant mean by the "notion 1 '' of 7+5? 
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This can only mean the notion of 7 units and the notion of 5 
units thrown into union. 

The weakness of Kant's position is shown by his advising 
us to take large numbers if we would see the truth of this 
Synthetic character of the Judgment. But if we would see 
clearly what a thing is in thought, we must, on the contrary, 
rest on its simplest forms. Had K. taken 7+1 he would have 
found it hard to show that the notion .8 was not contained in 
the notion of this sum, and that the predicate was synthetic. 
Or wha't would he say to 1 + 1 = 2 ?] 

So with Pure Geometry : A straight line is the shortest be- 
tween two points" is a synthetic proposition. 

[Now the question we have here to ask ourselves is, what 
do we mean by "straight"? We must look at things and not 
be the slave of words. By "straight" we mean that which 
does not deviate in its progress from point to point by going 
round or zigzag; and by "shortest" we mean that which 
covers least ground. It being so, the proposition becomes 
this: " That line between two points is the shortest which 
does not go ever so little round, or zigzag, or out of its way." 
And this is an identical or analytic proposition, and 'not syn- 
thetic] 

There are, it is true, certain fundamental propositions 
(Grundsatze) in Geometry which are analytic ; but these are 
not Principien, e.g. "a= a"; (a+b) > a;" the whole is greater 
than its part." 

[True ; but these are in no sense more analytic than the so- 
called synthetic proposition above considered.] 

In Physics also are to be found certain synthetic judgments 
a priori as Principien : e.g. " In all changes of the material 
world, the quantity of matter remains unchanged." It is 
clear that this is not only necessary, and therefore a priori, 
but also synthetic ; for in the notion "Matter" I do not think 
the permanence of matter, but only its presence in Space 
through the filling of the same. I in the above proposition 
go beyond the notion of "matter" to add something which is 
not thought in it. 

[Perhaps I do not quite understand the above proposition; 
for I cannot detect the grounds on which it is even to be pre- 
sumed to be synthetic a priori. I do not see its necessity in 
any proper signification of that word. That it might be shown 
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to be synthetic a posteriori is possible ; but that it should be 
synthetic a prion in the signification of being at once neces- 
sary unci also an ampliation of our knowledge of matter not 
given in sense, I cannot sec. 

There are various ways of looking at the proposition : for 
example, " Change in particular matter cannot lessen or in- 
crease the total quantity of matter." Now I might ask, why 
should change, simply as change, lessen quantity ? Is it not 
the fact that in the word "Change" I think the non-lessening 
of matter? In any case I certainly do not think the lessen- 
ing; and the proposition is identical or analytic. — Or put it 
thus : "It is not possible to lessen or increase the total quan- 
tity of matter by changing particular matter." I confess I 
cannot see the necessary a priori synthetic character of this 
proposition any more than in the proposition, "It is not pos- 
sible to kill an elephant by means of a pea-shooter" — which, 
if necessary in any proper sense, is analytically necessary. 
By the very terms of the proposition matter is only changed, 
not lessened or increased ; and to say that " Change " is not 
annihilation nor creation, is merely negatively to define 
"Change." — Perhaps, however, the necessary synthetic pro- 
position is an underlying one, viz. "Matter is indestructible." 
But a proposition put so generally is not necessary, nor a pri- 
ori, nor synthetic a prion : it is either given primarily in our 
notion of matter, or it is synthetic a posteriori and a synthesis 
of experience. In the latter case it is an induction of experi- 
ence ; in the former, it is equivalent to saying, "Matter as pre- 
sented primarily to Consciousness is composed of particles 
or atoms ultimately indestructible ; therefore, particular mat- 
ter or body, however it may be affected by Force, is not qua 
(atomic) matter destructible." — This proposition is either (a) 
an assumption, and therefore invalid ; or (b) an inductive con- 
clusion or experience, and therefore neither necessary nor a 
priori; or (c) an analytic judgment.] 

In Metaphysic also there needs must be synthetic a priori 
cognitions. Vernunft has not only to explicate by analysis, 
but also to extend knowledge by a priori synthesis, and that 
in regions where Experience cannot follow, as e.g. in the pro- 
position, " The "World must have a first beginning." 

[Truly this is Synthetic and not the synthesis of experi- 
ence ; therefore, a priori. 

Much of Kant's reasoning is invalidated by the unsatisfac- 
tory use of a priori as an equivalent for necessary and nice 
versa.] 
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TI. 

The Universal Problem (or Task) of Pure Reason. 

The problem of Pure Reason is contained in the question, 
"How are synthetic judgments a priori possible?" 

Hume held that they were impossible, and accounted for 
such (apparent) judgments (confining himself however solely 
to the question of Cause and Effect) as being the product of 
Experience to which Custom had given the semblance of 
necessity. Had he seen that mathematical propositions are 
synthetic a priori, he could not have made this blunder ; for 
his position would have made Pure Mathematics impossible. 

[As already stated, there is, to my thinking, only an analytic 
necessity in Mathematical judgments.] 

The solution of the above problem is bound up with the 
possibility of the use of Pure Reason in all sciences, and an- 
swers the questions : 

1. How is Pure Mathematics possible ? 

2. How is Pure Physics possible ? 

There is a natural disposition in Reason towards Meta- 
physic (metaphysica naturalis). It will ask certain ques- 
tions. The answers to these hitherto have been involved in 
unavoidable contradictions. 

Still it must be possible to say whether we can know or 
not, to judge respecting the capability or incapability of 
Vernunft to answer the questions which it puts, and to what 
extent we may trust it ; — all which yields this Query : 
Is Metaphysic as Science possible ?" 

The Criticism of Reason (Vernunft), consequently, leads to 
Science as opposed to Dogmatism, which uncritically makes 
large affirmations, to which equally plausible affirmations on 
the other side may be opposed, and leads consequently to 
Skepticism. 

Its range of inquiry is not very wide, for it has to deal not 
with objects, but with Vernunft itself, its capabilities, and its 
own self-given queries. 

All Dogmatic Metaphysics we must regard as non-existent, 
since it merely analyzes the a priori notions which our Ver- 
nunft already has ; whereas our true aim is to ascertain how 
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we come by these notions, and to determine their valid appli- 
cation to the objects of knowledge. 

VII. 

Idea and Division of a Particular Science under the name of a Kritik of 

Pure Reason. 

Prom what has been said, the " Idea " of a special science 
will have been now attained, which we may designate the 
"Kritik of Pure Reason." For Reason is the faculty which 
gives us the JPrincipien of a priori cognitions, and therefore 
Pure Reason contains the Principien of a priori knowing. 

[That is to say (I suppose), Vernunft (which also, as we have 
seen, analyzes notions) yields us the pbinciples which un- 
derlie all a priori cognitions, and also contains the Principles 
whereby we know a priori. I cannot understand the dou- 
ble use of the word Principien above. Perhaps I misun- 
derstand the passage. It may merely mean, Pure Reason is 
the faculty by which we know a priori, and it further con- 
tains in itself the grounds of our a priori knowledge ; — which 
is much as if we said that it holds in its bosom the substance 
of a priori knowledge as Forms. This, doubtless, is the 
meaning.] 

An Inbegriff or Compendium of those Principien whereby 
we are enabled to acquire cognitions a priori would be an 
Organon of Pure Reason, — the complete application of which 
would yield a System or Doctrine. It is not, however, our 
purpose to do more than furnish a critique with a view to 
define the sources and limits of Pure Reason. This may be 
regarded as a Propaedeutic to a system. 

[Should he not say — "to define the limits of the activity of 
that which I have called Pure Reason, and the sources or the 
Principien which it yields"? I would then understand Prin- 
cipien to mean the affirmation of synthetic a priori judgments 
as free from content as possible, i.e. an abstract statement, 
e.g. "A thing ofmnot at the same time be itself and another"; 
or a Formula, e.g. A = A.] 

Kant next goes on to define Transcendental Knowledge as 
being the Knowledge which has to do, not with objects, but 
with our mode of cognizing objects in so far as it is a priori. 
A system of such Begriffe would be a system of Transcen- 
dental Philosophy. 
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[That is to say, the Rational forms of a priori ot necessary 
thought — or, to put it otherwise, the forms of Season in a pri- 
ori or necessary Knowing — are called "Transcendental." — 
An illustration is wanted here. The word Begriffe is loosely 
used.] 

The forms of cognition of analytic necessaries are also 
Transcendental; but it is only the Synthetic a priori which 
constitute the subject of the Kritik. Bid it occupy itself also 
with the Analytic, it would then embrace the whole of hu- 
man knowledge a priori, and thus realize the complete Idea 
of a Transcendental Philosophy. 

[It occurs to us here to wonder how Kant will keep clear of 
the criticism of Analytical necessaries. He can do so only 
by bringing within the range of the Synthetic much which is 
in truth Analytic, as he has already done in the case of Ma- 
thematical Judgments.] 

This Kritik will consist of two great Divisions : 
First, the Doctrine of the Elements of Pure Reason ; 
Second, the Doctrine of the Method of Pure Reason. 
By way of Preface, it is only further necessary to say 
that there are two stems of human Knowledge (perhaps 
springing out of a common root), viz. Sense and Understand- 
ing, through the former of which objects are given, and 
through the latter of which objects are thought. 

In so far as the Sense-faculty contains Vorstellungen a pri- 
ori, it belongs to the Transcendental Philosophy ; and, as the 
conditions under which all objects are given, it must take 
priority in treatment over that through which objects are 
thought. 

[Vorstellungen a priori mean Necessary Presentation to 
Consciousness in perception. These, however, come within 
Kant's scope only if they are synthetic. I suspect he already 
loses sight of his own self-imposed restrictions as to the 
proper range of the Kritik.] 

END OP INTRODUCTION. 



